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Thou hast no share:

But in sad Hades' house

Unknown, inglorious

'Mid the dark shades that wander there

Shalt thou flit forth and haunt the filmy air.**

" I think there will be memory of us yet in after days,"
said Sappho, and the sentiment is one which later poets
have often imitated. Thus the poetess had intimations of
the immortality that is justly hers, and the reader will
heartily enter into the spirit of Swinburne's paraphrase:

" J, Sappho, shall be one with all these things,
With all things high forever; and my face
Seen once, my songs once heard in a strange place,
Cleave to men's lives, and waste the days thereof
In gladness, and much sadness and long love/'

Sappho sings of love and its manifestations, ot longing
and passion, of grief and regret, of natural beauty in
sea and sky, by day and by night, of the birds and trees
and flowers, and "all this is told us in language at once
overpowering and delicate, in verse as symmetrical as it
is exquisite, free, and fervid, through metaphor simple or
sublime; each word, each line, expressive of the writer's
inmost sense; with an art that, in its Greek constraint,
comparison, and sweetness, and in its Oriental fervor, is
faultless and unerring.11

Not only as a poet is Sappho of interest to the women
of our day, but also because she was the founder of the
first woman's club of which we have knowledge. This
Lesbian literary club did not engage, however, in the
study of current topics, or seek to gather sheaves of
knowledge from the field of science and history, but was
consecrated strictly to the service of the Muses. Sappho
attracted by her fame young women of Lesbos and of
neighboring cities. She gathered them about her, gave